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STUDY VI 
THE FUTURE HOPE 

What an important place in our life the future holds! Without it we should 
be shut up to the actual achievements of the past. Important as these are, most 
of them would lose much of their significance if they could not be related to pro- 
cesses of growth and improvement. If we can see the outcome of present efforts 
in a better future, we are inspired to a nobler activity. 

Christianity is a religion of hope as well as a religion of present experience. 
"Faith is the assurance of things hoped for." To believe in God means to hope 
for a better future. As the child looks forward to the time when he shall be a 
man, as the man of moral purpose looks forward to the realization of his ideals, 
so the Christian man looks forward to the realization of God's purposes. 

In this study we shall consider three aspects of the future hope: (1) the 
belief in a better social order, (2) the possibilities of spiritual growth, and (3) life 
after death. 

I. THE BELIEF IN A BETTER SOCIAL ORDER 

First day. — § 100. There is no more striking characteristic of the Old Testa- 
ment literature than its unconquerable hopefulness. The Hebrew state was small, 
surrounded by enemies, constantly harassed in its attempts to organize its life. 
Yet the religious leaders were confident that Jehovah intended to make Israel 
dominant in the earth. At first this hope was political and military and full of 
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national pride. We have so long spiritualized some of the songs of the kings that 
we forget how literally they were originally intended. Read Pss. 2 and 72 as 
coronation odes. Imagine a new king just come to the throne which his father 
had secured against all enemies. Subject peoples would like to rebel (2:3), but 
Jehovah laughs at their efforts. The kingdom is also to be extended over other 
nations, which shall become tributaries (2:8,9; 72:8-11). This was not, however, 
a mere brutal conquest, for the poet believed that it would be the means of bring- 
ing justice — that most difficult social achievement — to the troubled peoples. 
Read 72: 1-7, 12-14 as a fine social hope. 

Second day. — § 101. Read Isa. n : 1-9. There were two terrible conditions 
in Judah — hostile invasion, social injustice. War from without and iniquity 
within are ever the twin curses of nations. The prophets had bitterly denounced 
the monopolists, the unjust judges, the bribe-takers, the cruel oppressors, espe- 
cially the wicked Assyrian (the Prussian of those days) who delighted in destroying 
the little peoples. The writer of this passage believed the day was coming when 
these evils would be ended. He lived in the days of monarchy and therefore 
thought of the coming of a good king as the way to justice and peace. Note how 
first he describes a fair judge, putting human relations right, then poetically looks 
for the time of peace when the brutality of war and aggression will be over. He 
believed that a good ruler would make a good people. Read again Study IV, 
third day. 

Third day. — § 102. One of the remarkable passages in the Old Testament is 
Ezek., chaps. 40-48. Glance through these chapters and you will at first see a 
mass of uninteresting ecclesiastical details. But we must remember that Ezekiel 
was a priest and therefore would naturally think of the glorious future in ecclesi- 
astical terms. The prophecy was written in Babylon after the temple had been 
destroyed and Jerusalem laid in ruins. But this godly priest believed that the 
chastisement was for the good of his people and that there would yet be a vigorous 
life for Israel. So he pictures in detail a new temple, to which the Holy God 
comes back that he may dwell with a purified people forever (43: 1-9). Justice 
is to be administered by a good prince (45 : 9, 10). The land is to be fairly divided 
and even the Dead Sea is to become a fresh lake (47:8-12). Think of the courage 
and fine optimism of this hope for the future of an exiled people. 

Fourth day.— $103. Read Isa. 65:17-25. The noblest Hebrew hopes are 
collected in the second part of the Book of Isaiah. They come from poets who 
sang of the happier days when a repentant Israel would enter into a new and 
glorious life in a renewed Jerusalem. Note that this passage has reference, not 
to heaven, but to Palestine, in which the people would carry on their agricultural 
labors in peace, living to an honorable old age. 

Fifth day.—% 104. Centuries had passed and the longed-for Golden Age 
had not come. Men seem to have given up hoping and to have settled down to 
commonplace living. But in the second century B.C. the Syrians tried to destroy 
the Jewish faith, and out of the anguish flashed a new hope. This is seen in the 
Book of Daniel. Read again Study III, fifteenth day. The world had seen one 
brutal empire after another, but this pious Jew believed that a new and nobler 
kingdom under the direction of God's people was about to become universal in the 
earth. Read Dan. 2:44; 7:13,14,18,22. Read 12:2 and notice that this hope 
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transcends the social hopes that had preceded in that it finds a place for those who 
have died without seeing the better day. They are to rise from the dead and have 
a part with their brethren in the righteous kingdom. 

Sixth day. — §105. Read Luke 6:20-26. Jesus was speaking to a people 
whose minds were filled with social and individual hopes, such as those of the 
Book of Daniel. He freely entered into those hopes, but he opened up a new way 
for their fulfilment. Not by force, ambition, selfishness, and aggression would 
the good time come, but by humility and love. Think of Jesus' whole life as an 
attempt to realize in conduct the conditions of the social order, "the coming age," 
as it was called, for which he hoped. He summoned his disciples to be with him 
advance members of that kingdom that was coming. 

Seventh day.— §106. Read Rev. 21:1-22:5. The Christians of the first 
century endured prolonged and systematic persecution. The writer of the Book 
of Revelation continues the hopes of the Book of Daniel, but instead of a Jeru- 
salem saved from the Syrian tyrant the hope is for the martyred church saved from 
the Roman tyrant. Yet it is still a social hope to be realized in this world. The 
new Jerusalem comes down to earth (21:2); God dwells with men (21:3). It is 
a city resplendent above the glorious cities of that day. And the saints are to 
reign in it (22:5). 

The early Christians looking for the messianic kingdom on the earth were 
troubled lest those who died might have no part in it. Christian hope triumphed 
over the fear. God would not forget his people who had fallen asleep. Read 
Paul's confident assurance, I Thess. 4: 13-15. 

Eighth day. — § 107. Read II Pet. 3 : 1-13. Although one hundred years and 
more had passed, the hope of the early Christians for a speedy coming of Christ 
from heaven to establish the Kingdom of God had not been realized. Skeptical 
voices were raised challenging this hope. Things do not change, men said (vs. 4). 
We would do better to live for the world that surely exists rather than to give 
ourselves over to a vain hope. The author of this epistle vigorously rebukes this 
lack of faith. To believe in God means to be sure that he will fulfil his promises. 
With this faith holy living becomes reasonable (vs. 1 1 ) . The ' ' new heaven and the 
new earth" (vs. 13) did not come exactly as this writer expected. Two thousand 
years of Christian development with the best yet to come is a better fulfilment of 
God's purpose than the speedy end here depicted. But it was fidelity to their best 
hopes which enabled the early Christians to inspire a future vaster than any of 
which they dreamed. 

Ninth day. — § 108. The early Christians, feeling themselves to be relatively 
powerless in the great Roman Empire, hoped for a new era to come by miraculous 
intervention. But after the downfall of the Roman power a new vision opened. 
The mediaeval church looked forward to a Christian conquest of this world. 
Recall some of the events of church history in the light of this ideal — the constant 
attempt to compel kings and emperors to recognize the authority of the church, 
the zealous persecution of heretics, the crusades. These were expressions of a 
hope for a Christian civilization. To be sure, the ideal was limited to the church, 
but it was the inspiration of mediaeval civilization. 

Tenth day. — § 109. The most characteristic aspect of modern Christianity 
in contrast with the Christianity of a century and more ago is the missionary 
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enterprise. Men are now dreaming of the day in which the world shall come under 
the influence of Christ. Making its way at first against skepticism and doubt, 
the missionary cause is now arousing men to an appreciation of an indescribably 
great future for Christianity. Picture what it meant to Adoniram Judson, the 
pioneer American missionary to Burmah, to be able to say in 1817, "I have no 
doubt that God is preparing the way for the conversion of Burmah to His Son. 
Nor have I any doubt that we who are now here are in some little way contributing 
to this glorious event." Or hear George L. Mackay, after years of courageous 
facing of danger in Formosa, say to questioning friends at home, "Will Formosa 
be won for Christ ? No matter what may come in the way, the final victory is as 
sure as the existence of God." 

Eleventh day. — § 1 10. Study Isaac Watt's great hymn, two stanzas of which 

are here given: 

Jesus shall reign where'er the sun 
Does his successive journeys run; 
His kingdom stretch from shore to shore, 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more. 

Blessings abound where'er He reigns; 
The prisoner leaps to lose his chains; 
The weary find eternal rest, 
And all the sons of want are blest. 

Could one completely believe in Christ without some such expectation of His 
universal reign on earth ? 

Twelfth day. — § in. Of equal significance with the missionary vision is the 
vision of a new international order in which nations shall co-operate for the com- 
mon good. Said President Wilson in his address to Congress, January 8, 1018, in 
which he set forth his detailed program for a settlement of the war: "An evident 
principle runs through the whole program I have outlined. It is the principle of 
justice to all peoples and nationalities, and their right to live on equal terms of 
liberty and safety with one another, whether they be strong or weak. Unless this 
principle be made its foundation, no part of the structure of international justice 
can stand." It is this vision of a better future which gives to the American 
participation in the war its religious significance. Compare this ideal with the 
conception of the Kingdom of God in biblical times. 

Thirteenth day. — § 112. When a man has devoted himself to a cause so great 
that it can be thought of as God's, his death in the service of the cause is something 
glorious, an experience so ennobling that the ordinary terrors of death disappear. 
President Lincoln finely expressed this truth in his Gettysburg address, when he 
said: 

It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us; that 
from these honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which they here 
gave the last full measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain; this nation shall, under God, have a new birth of freedom; and that 
government of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 

The heroes of Gettysburg so gave their lives that their memory can never 
perish, and their achievements are immortal. 
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n. THE POSSIBILITIES OF SPIRITUAL GROWTH 

Fourteenth day. — § 113. Read Luke 2:40 and 52. Try to picture the boy- 
hood of Jesus and to appreciate what it meant to him to grow to maturity. Per- 
haps the happiest days of his life were before his public ministry when he was 
looking forward to the greater work before him. 

Fifteenth day. — §114. Read Eph. 4:11-16. Note especially the prayer 
that those whom Paul addresses may "grow up in all things into him who is the 
head, even Christ." It is precisely this never-ceasing opportunity for growing 
to be more Christlike that gives to Christian living its vitality. We may hope 
in time to grow out of some of our defects if we hold this ideal before us. 

Sixteenth day. — § 115. Read Goethe's poem, beginning: 

Purer yet and purer, I would be in mind, 
Dearer yet and dearer every duty find. 
Hoping still and trusting God without a fear, 
Patiently believing He will make all clear. 

The poem is found in many modern hymnbooks. Study especially the last stanza : 

Swifter yet and swifter ever onward run, 
Firmer yet and firmer step as I go on. 
Oft those earnest longings swell within my breast 
Yet their inner meaning ne'er can be expressed. 

The immeasurable longings of an aspiring soul are witnesses to the inex- 
haustible riches of God's purposes. 

Seventeenth day. — §116. The first stanza of Browning's Rabbi Ben Ezra 

reads: 

Grow old along with me 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith, "A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half: trust God: see all, nor be afraid." 

Old age is often dreaded. How does the religious faith expressed in this poem 
change one's view of growing old ? 

Eighteenth day. — § 117. Tennyson has eloquently expressed the triumphant 
joy of one who loves growth and progress: 

Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, 
Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an endless sea — 
Glory of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right the wrong — 
Nay, but she aimed not at glory, no lover of glory she; 
Give her the glory of going on, and still to be. 

If one stops to find chief satisfaction in what is already past one's life is missing 
the religious exultation which comes from moving on to new glories. It is the 
man whose treasures are all in the past who fears death. For a forward-looking 
faith the "beautiful adventure" of death is only another step onward in an ever 
enriched experience. 
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m. THE FUTURE LIFE 

Nineteenth day. — § 118. How universal the conviction is that a righteous 
life possesses something which death cannot end may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing quotations from pre-Christian literature. An ancient Egyptian document, 
entitled The Eloquent Peasant, declares, "For justice is for eternity. It descends 
with him that doeth it into the grave, when he is placed in the coffin and laid in 
the earth. His name is not effaced on earth; he is remembered because of good." 
Socrates said, "There can no evil befall a good man, whether he be alive or dead." 
Plato declared, "All things work together for good, in life and death, to the friend 
of God." If one is to trust reason, it is incredible that noble human life should 
be proved worthless by death. 

Twentieth day. — § 119. Read Ps. 16. This is one of the later psalms repre- 
senting the mature experience of Israel. The Old Testament religion could not 
complete itself without attaining to the appreciation of personal worth. Note 
the confidence in God's care. This singer declares that he is happy because he has 
God; nothing can overwhelm him. He may not even dread Sheol, the abode of 
the dead. The sense of divine fellowship would not be complete if the thought 
of death could destroy it. This experience of communion with God finds fuller 
expression in the Christian experience of immortality. 

Twenty-first day. — § 1 20. Read Matt. 2 2 : 23-33. Jesus answers the Sadducean 
quibble by pointing out that we cannot rationalize the future life by comparison 
with mundane conditions. Then in a word he gives a sure basis for the hope of 
eternal life. The great souls of the past were God's people. He has not forsaken 
them. They are his still. Many of us today are thinking of noble lives laid down 
in a great cause and we cry with a passionate faith, " God is not the God of the 
dead but of the living." 

Twenty-second day. — §121. Read John 10:17, !8; 14:2, 12, 19, 28. 
Nothing is clearer than Jesus' unbroken confidence in eternal life. He means by 
that a quality of life that is real enough to last through the experience of death. 
As the clouds were gathering about his path he looked through them and saw the 
Father. His faith in personal immortality was the fruit of his complete fellow- 
ship with God, and this he sought to impart to the disciples. Jesus made little 
use of argument. He simply offered to share his own triumphant faith with those 
who were willing to follow him in the way of life. 

Twenty-third day. — § 122. Paul became a Christian through a wonderful 
experience of Jesus as the living Christ. Ever after, Christ was to him the most 
certain reality. Read Gal. 2:20; Rom. 8:38, 39; Phil. 1:20, 21. He lived the 
Christ life, felt secure in Him amid all tribulation and regarded himself as utterly 
devoted to his service. It was this complete unity with the Lord who had con- 
quered death that gave Paul his own assurance of a like victory. Read I Cor. 
15:1-23 and note that it is an expression of an experience of unity with a living 
and life-giving Savior. If we should put Paul's experience in modern language 
we should say, "I believe that Jesus lived with God on earth and lives with him 
still; I am seeking to share Jesus' experience of that blessed fellowship and be- 
lieve that I shall share it forever." How much more vital and convincing is this 
experience of Paul's than any argument would be over disputed questions con- 
cerning the resurrection of Jesus. 
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Twenty-fourth day. — § 123. A most suggestive utterance has come from a 
modern representative of critical skepticism. George Eliot wrote: 

Oh may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence; live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 

And with their mild persistence wage man's search 

To vaster issues. So to live is heaven. 

It is intolerable for George Eliot to limit life to the brief span of earthly exist- 
ence. She speaks of living on in other lives. But the picture of the "choir 
invisible" suggests more than this. It is really harder to disbelieve in a future 
life than to believe in it. 

Twenty-fifth day. — § 124. The poet Wordsworth, feeling the spiritual vast- 
ness of his inner life in contrast to the physical limitations of earthly existence, 
suggests in his wonderful ode, "Intimations of Immortality, " that our present life 
is but a continuation of a glorious pre-existence, and that therefore we may look 
forward to a return to this realm. 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 

The soul that riseth with us, our life's star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar: 

Not in entire forgetfulness 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 

From God, who is our home. 

This is a genuinely religious experience of the reality of a larger world. We have 
a right to think of it as the home to which the soul may return at death. 

Hence in a season of calm weather 

Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 

Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 

It is interesting to compare this poetic utterance with the late Professor 
William James's suggestion that the brain is an imperfect instrument used by 
the soul. This earthly life permits only a fraction of one's real spiritual self to 
find expression. 

Twenty-sixth day. — § 125. When to this natural religious affirmation of the 
soul one adds the experience of the presence of a loving God in one's earthly life 
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the thought of the future becomes full of comfort. Whittier has finely expressed 
this: 

I know not what the future hath 

Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 

His mercy underlies. 

And so beside the silent sea 

I wait the muffled oar: 

No harm from Him can come to me 

On ocean or on shore. 

Notice that here is a comforting faith which acknowledges ignorance concerning 
details of the future, but which is sure of God's neverfailing goodness. 

Twenty-seventh day. — § 1 26. If in addition to the belief in the persistence of 
moral character and the mystic certainty of God's larger world and constant 
presence we picture the continued existence of loved ones after death, the "dark 
unknown" is a place where these loved ones have gone, and has no terrors for us. 
A modern minister of the gospel, Rev. John W. Chadwick, has beautifully expressed 

this. 

More homelike seems the vast unknown, 

Since they have entered there; 

To follow them were not so hard 

Wherever they may fare: 

They cannot be where God is not 

On any sea or shore; 

Whate'er betides, Thy love abides, 

Our God, forevermore. 

Twenty-eighth day. — § 127. A wonderful sense of security came to Tennyson 
as he pictured a divine Friend and Savior meeting him at the entrance to the vast 
new life. Read his "Crossing the Bar" as an expression of this faith. The last 

stanza reads: 

For though from out the bourne of Time and Place 

The flood may bear me far. 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 

When I have crossed the bar. 

Twenty-ninth day. — Thus all the noble longings and intuitions of the soul 
find reinforcement in the Christian faith; and the latter is shown to be eminently 
reasonable. The Christian who has learned the saving power of fellowship with 
Jesus during life can in that fellowship confidently face death, knowing that "eye 
hath not seen, and ear hath not heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man the things which God hath prepared for those that love him." 

Thirtieth day. — Review rapidly this month's study and note again the three 
aspects of the future hope. All of these are essential to a full-rounded life. 
Sometimes one of the three assumes more importance and sometimes another. 
Before the great world-war, which began in 1914, men were thinking most of 
personal religious development. The output of the publishers of popular religious 
books, especially Christian Association textbooks, reflects this emphasis. As the 
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war made men conscious of great national issues, the social-political hope came to 
the front. And as thousands of young men laid down their lives, the interest in 
personal immortality grew more insistent. Which aspect of the future hope 
brings most inspiration and comfort to you? 

At the close of this course it is appropriate to call attention to some of the 
significant realities to which religious experience testifies: 

i. Religion persists in human life even when theologies and institutions change or 
vanish. Some of the conceptions found in the Bible have been left behind — such 
as the military theology of early Hebrew history, or the rituals of later Judaism. 
But religious needs continue. The passing of inadequate ideas means the dis- 
covery of better means of expressing the realities of experience. 

2. Religion is too vast and complex to be restricted to one particular expression 
of it. To know the "varieties of religious experience" is essential, both to keep 
us from harsh judgment of others and to enrich our own life. Our study of inspira- 
tion showed how impossible it is to set bounds to genuine religion. 

3. We need to distinguish between the intellectual problems and the practical 
outcome of a moral venture of faith. Donald Hankey, the brilliant Oxford student 
who laid down his life in the Great War, denned religion as "betting your life that 
God exists." The assurance and spiritual strength which come from this practical 
attitude cannot be secured by mere intellectual speculation. To "will to do His 
will" is the surest way to "know the doctrine." 

4. Christian faith draws its vitality from a loyal and truthful personal relation- 
ship to Jesus. Again and again in Christian history men have had to Christianize 
their theology and their institutions in order to preserve vital religion. The 
examination and testing of all our ideas and habits in the light of fellowship with 
Jesus is all-important. 

5. Some of the realities which are fundamental are: the experience of God as 
the companion of one's inner life; the call of God to loyal service in the making 
of human history; the uplifting power of inspired and inspiring utterances; the 
illumination and the spiritual vitality derived from discipleship to Jesus; the 
possibilities of inner growth as that discipleship is extended to all portions of 
experience; the vision of the Kingdom of God in which we are co-workers; and 
the glowing hope which looks to a better future, both in this life and in the life 
to come, because God lives and works out his purposes. How many of these 
realities are real to you ? 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

i. What evidence have we that the Hebrew religion was one of hope ? 

2. Name some of the men who contributed great expressions of this hope to 
the Hebrew literature. 

3. Put into plain prose and few words Isa. 11 : 1-9 and 65 : 17-25. 

4. What new element does the writer of the Book of Daniel add to this hope ? 

5. To what body does the New Testament history transfer the national hope 
of the Jews ? 

6. Name some ways in which the early Christian hope differs from the old 
vision of a future kingdom. 
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7. How does our interest in missions express the modern Christian hope ? 

8. What do we mean when we talk of the reign of Christ on earth ? 

9. Compare the new ideal of international justice with the ideal of Jesus of the 
coming of the Kingdom of God. 

10. Do you know an individual life which has no ray of hope in it ? 

11. Would such a life be possible in fellowship with Jesus ? Why ? 

12. Give some reasons why growth and progress in individual character are 
a mark of the true Christian. 

13. How may the phenomenon of death be regarded in the continuing experi- 
ence of one who fellowships with God ? 

14. Why is it important that the Christian should know about the future life ? 

15. Express in a few words Paul's whole Christian experience. 

16. As you think over the greatest names of history — statesmen, poets, 
artists, educators — how many of them have shown in some way that they had 
confidence in the continuity of life ? 

17. In your own locality which aspect of the future hope is commanding most 
attention ? 

18. Have you ever seen an example of the passing away of some idea which 
was inadequate for the expression of the reality of religious experience ? If so 
what? 

19. Give a summary of the realities which our author considers essential. 

20. Which of these seems most essential to you as you consider your own 
experience ? 

21. What have you gained from the study of this course? 
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